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in Bombay; and such was the enthusiasm, insight, perseverance and
courage of our Indian leaders of the time that far-sighted persons felt
convimced that the association would certainly be able to breathe new life
into tils country. It is particularly necessary to remember this origin
of the- Congress. Lord Dufferin believed that such a body should be
founded. He talked about it to Mr. Hume; the idea was very much
to the latter's liking andj as a result of his consultations with prominent
public men in India, the Congress was ultimately founded. It is
necessary to bear this fact in mind, as it would be useful to us in refut-
ing thte numerous charges levelled against the Congress by its enemies.
The founding of the Congress caused great alarm particularly in the minds
of the autocratic, short-sighted and haughty officials. For they foresaw
that the Congress would grow in strength day by day; that3 looking upon
the Congress as their very mother, the people would express their thoughts
and feelings fearlessly at its sessions; and that, consequently, autocracy
and atirogance would no longer have their way unchallenged. They
were afraid and began to raise an outcry through their Press and
made all sorts of unbecoming charges against the loyal Congress,
hoping that as a result its life would be cut short. These officers and their
journals began heartily to abuse Congress leaders and tried to show that
the it TMLS a seditious body and that, if the Government did not suppress
it, the organisation would prove dangerous to the state. The battle of
arguments carried on during Lord RiponV regime, however, opened their
eyes a.nd proved that not only could Indians understand their own
interes ts, but that they could also formulate honest plans for the advance-
ment of their country. On the establishment of the Congress these thoughts
recurred to the officials with the same intensity, and pressure was brought
to beacon the Government. Moreover, with a view to creating internal
dissensions in the Congress, the Hindu-Muslim question was raised and
attempts were energetically made to foster disunity within the ranks of the
Hinduts and of the Muslims by creating distinctions as between Bengalis,
Punjabis and Madrasis, etc. In a short time, these obstructionists raised
such, a clamour that it influenced even a sound statesman like Lord
Duffer in, who, speaking at the St. Andrew's Dinner before leaving Calcutta,
won Anglo-Indian applause by venting his spleen upon the Congress.
It is no doubt true that, when the late Mr. Bradlaugh2 expressed his opinion
on this subject, Lord Dufferin had thought it fit to write to him [in order
to clarify his speech]. But that is another story. What we have at present
to coixsider is just this: that, in spite of such difficulties, our leaders did
not lose heart, but went on calmly doing their duty. And thanks to

Ripon, Viceroy of India and Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1880-4.
2 Charles Bradlaugh, (1833-91), well-known public worker, Member of Parliament, and
an avowed atheist. He evinced a keen interest in Indian, affairs and drafted, in 1889, a
Bill for the reform of the Indian Councils. He attended the third session of the Congress
held im Bombay in 1889. While a student in England, Gandhiji attended Baradlaugh's
funeral*
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